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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTICES. 8 1 

Demosthenes. Translated from the French of L. Br£dif by M. J. Mac- 
Mahon. Chicago : S. C. Griggs & Co., 1881. 

This monograph, containing twelve chapters, constituted originally a 
course of lectures delivered, we infer, at the Lycee of Toulouse. 

M. Bredif, like a patriotic Frenchman, draws lessons from the political 
condition of Greece in the time of Demosthenes for the admonition of his 
countrymen, and writes from a spirit of genuine sympathy with the present 
order of things in France. In his introduction the author traces the develop- 
ment of Greek oratory, and takes occasion to discuss the relation of morals 
to eloquence. While it is true that " bad taste and good morals are some- 
times found together," Bredif has not made out his case that eloquence 
owes something to the decline of morals, and that Cato's definition "otV 
bonus dicendi peritus" is untrue. The chapters in which Demosthenes is 
described as the citizen and the statesman form the most valuable part of 
the work. 

Although the colors are somewhat glowing and confused, the portraiture 
of Demosthenes is, in the main, accurate and lifelike. Still, no scholar 
can read this book without a painful sense of the lack of sober and critical 
learning. This is apparent, first, in the author's undiscriminating use of 
the anecdotes narrated by Plutarch, Pseudo-Plutarch, and the grammarians. 
Of Isocrates, for example, he repeats the story, as though he believed it, 
that Nicocles paid him twenty talents for one discourse. Bredif might 
have gone ten talents higher if his aim was to tell the biggest possible 
story, by referring to the case of Evagoras. 

Disregard of scholarship is again apparent in the author's unquestioning 
citations from the "fourth" Philipi^ic, as if there had never been a doubt 
of its authenticity. Can it be that M. Bredif is unacquainted with the 
studies of Dobree, Westermann, and Schaefer, not to speak of the sus- 
picions entertained by the ancient rhetoricians ? The most unsatisfactory 
part of the book is that which treats of the oratory of Demosthenes. In 
the chapters devoted to this topic we look in vain for anything like an 
analysis of the literary style of Demosthenes. Nothing is said about the 
structure of periods, selection of words, paucity of figures of speech, abund- 
ance of figures of thought, in a word, about the verbal and formal pecu- 
liarities of the composition of the orator. Where Bredif speaks of the 
plans of the orations of Demosthenes and the insertion of the documents, 
we notice again his ignorance of the critical studies of recent date. Other- 
wise he would hardly cite the oration against Timocrates as a fair instance 
of inconsistency in the structure of the plans of D.'s orations. 

Bredif strangely misunderstands the relation of Aeschines and Demos- 
thenes as accuser and accused when he says, p. 354: "Demosthenes 
reproached Aeschines for having entered against him the suit of Ctesiphon 
a long time after the events, although previous to that time 'he had never 
accused him, never prosecuted him.' Aeschines returned a direct contra- 
diction, and recalled different circuinstances in which he had not only 
accused Demosthenes, but had clearly convicted him {^avspag i^tjXeyxov) of 
sacrilege, corruption and theft. Whom are we to believe ? One of the 
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two is certainly an unpardonable falsifier." In this passage there is evi- 
dently confusion of a formal accusation or suit at law with a charge uttered 
in a speech against an opponent. 

It is doubtful if the service rendered to the English student of Demos- 
thenes by the translation of this work is sufficient to compensate for the 
labor. But M. Bredif deserved a better fate than to fall into the hands of 
such a translator as Mr. MacMahon ; indeed, a worse fate could hardly be 
imagined. To say with Addison (in changed terms), "I have been traduced 
in English," is putting it mildly. The reader's first suspicion of the purity 
of the English is aroused by the following remarkable statement in the 
translator's preface : " That the work is free from errors and worthy of the 
admirable original, we can by no means vouchsafe." To vouch for anything 
whatever is extremely hazardous for a translator who says "priority" 
for superiority, "apology" for apologue, "obligation" for requirement, 
"false lights" for false windows, who can say " Philip sometimes founders," 
and is willing that his readers should understand, if they can, such 
statements as these : (p. 119), " But war costs dearly. It will cost more to 
recede before the expenses it requires "; (p. 191), "The first two, proofs of 
the acknowledgment of the people whom Athens had saved, were too honor- 
able to the minister of Athens to frustrate his apology"; (p. 207), "With- 
out speaking of the uniform developments which the uniformity of situa- 
tions produced, the orators of the Pnyx or the logographers sometimes 
willingly bound themselves to socomes' \des banalith'l which were not neces- 
sary, but decorous." 

If by this time the suspicion dawns upon the reader that the translator 
knows possibly even less of French than of English, a moment's compari- 
son with the original will fairly astound him. Mr. MacMahon translates 
"... aucun des Grecs ni en deya ni au dela des Thermopyles n'aurait 
ete atteint des maux presents " by " No Greek on this or the other side of 
Thermopylae could have been reached even with presents." "Demosthene, 
voluptueux au front severe, semblait ne se derider jamais," is rendered 
" Demosthenes seemed never to unbend his stern and imposing brow." 
Out of " II importe de marquer avec nettete dans quel sens et dans quelle 
mesure Demosthene aime les developpements generaux" our translator makes 
"It is unnecessary to mark clearly in what sense and in what measure Demos- 
thenes favored general developments." But Mr. MacMahon challenges 
comparison even with the famous " New Guide of the conversation in Portu- 
guese and English " by the following passage in the chapter on " Oratorical 
Contests ": "Among the most desirable virtues the Greeks place the virtue 
of antagonism \la vertu agonistique\, a composition of stature, velocity and 
strength .... Antagonistic virtue even delighted the tribunals " (!) If 
there is anything beyond that for Boeotian avauj-Hrjaia it is furnished by the 
translator himself on p. 102 : " Bdelycleon, an advocate of Labes, excuses a 

i As 'socomes' is rot every-day English, it may be as well to say that 'socome' is "a 
custom of tenants to grind corn at their lord's mill." Mr. MacMahon evidently got it out of 
Spiers and Surenne's Dictionary, where it stands as an equivalent of the feudal banalitd. 
The figure which Mr. MacMahon has thus imported into Bredif is somewhat startling. What- 
ever banalitd there may be in the original, there is assuredly none in the translation. — B. L. G. 
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thievish dog in these terms : He is a poor ignorant brute. [Pardonne, il ne 
salt pas jotier de la lyre']. Pardon me [says Mr. M.], he cannot play on the 
lyre. The remark is comic and profound." The translation, if not profound, 
is at least comic. Mr. M. tells us in his preface that he was induced to 
undertake his task by the noble incentive of a "love for the Greek language 
and literature." Who can doubt the genuineness of this motive after read- 
ing this passage ? " Thus bold pleaders, in order to impose upon the tribu- 
nals of judges and readers, often to yield the floor to their adversary. 'Let 
him speak of my water-drinking. I consent to it.'" A love for Greek that 
can extract proof of the sobriety of Demosthenes from &zi^a.T(,> Iv tCi efiu 
iidari (de Cor. § 139), borders upon the sublime. 

M. L. D'OOGE. 



Zakonische Grammatikvon Dr. Mich. Deffner. Erste Halfte [Phonology]. 
Berlin: Weidman, 1881. Pp. 176. 

Villoison in a note to his Prolegomena to the Iliad referred to the investi- 
gation which he had made into this most noteworthy of all modern Greek 
dialects, and said that he had prepared a grammar and dictionary of it. 
These were never published, and it is uncertain whether they are among 
the author's papers in the National Library at Paris. It would be interest- 
ing to have them, and thus be able to check the changes which have taken 
place in the language during the present century. 

The first published systematic treatment of the dialect was by Thiersch, 
in a paper read before the Bavarian Academy of Sciences, in November, 
1832, and published in 1835. His opportunities for studying the language 
had been comparatively meagre. His only visit to Tsaconia (see his Life, 
II 177, 271) seems to have been on a ten days' trip from Nauplia through 
Peloponnesus. This trip was made with a political errand, and when he 
was greatly disturbed by the political uncertainty occasioned by the lack of 
directions from the Bavarian government after the election of the new king, 
Otho. His work called the attention of scholars to the peculiarities of the 
language, but in itself was defective. He had no predecessors whose work 
might be suggestive even in their mistakes, and had no opportunity to 
verify the correctness of his information. He hardly touched upon pho- 
nology, and considered forms and words which are found elsewhere in 
Greece to be Tsaconian peculiarities. 

In 1846, Oeconomus, a Tsaconian priest, published a grammar of the 
language with a specimen of the dialect and a dialogue in 360 verses, with 
a vocabulary. This, as might be expected, is more valuable in its vocabu- 
lary than in its treatment of the sounds and forms. Of this book a second 
edition has been published. 

In 1866, Deville, a student of the French School at Athens, published a 
thesis on the Tsaconian dialect in three parts. The first gives a vocabulary 
of 374 words with a discussion of their etymology. The second part is 
devoted to phonology, and the third to inflection. An Appendix gives four 
pages of specimens of the language. He calls the work of his predecessors 



